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To avoid mistakes in accounts, we shall, 
hereafter, regularly, publish a list of payments 
received, forthe Farmer. Agents or Subseri- 
bers who may make remittances, which are not 
acknowledged in reasonable time, will please ad- 
vise us of the fact, that the error may be cor- 


tected. (CP If the minimum price of this pa- 
per is received the postage must be paid accor- 
. diag to our published terms. We received a 


remittance, a few days ago, of one dollar fora 

: years subscription, on which we paid fifty cents 
. We hold that individual and all oth- 

wases (Agents excepted) in debt to 





. us ‘postage, and will charge it accor- 
Le yell 

dingly. at 
e = ‘ge 
° ie following ate the payments received 
mn sinée the issuancé of the last number. 
ne are 
ne D. Be Catnis $1, C. C. Rucker 1, A. Caruth- 
8 ets 1, James Parris 1, Godfrey Gregory 1, John 


Gorden 1, James Glidewell 1, A. McNeil 3, 
Dr. 5. YW. Haggett 3. Harris Walion 1, O. 
ries 4300 G. Martin 150, R. C. Wilson 
17 1, Joha L 1, Benjamin J. Jones 1, John 
b. Beaty 1, James F. Beaty 1, Tobias Brown 1 
“ss Adam Jones 1, James Berry 2 Mathes S. West 
ib. 1, James Shelton 1, T. B. Fliper 1, H. Williams 
178 1,8. A. Fliper 1, W. A. Mitchell 1 James W. 
1-0 Grisham 15 Mz Haakins 1, D.C, Ward 1, James 
Cochroa 1, N. B. Burdive 1, Jonathan Doug- 











4 lass 3, Jonas E. Taomas 1, T. W. Rucker i. 
183 


D. McCarley 1, F. B. Carr 1, J. Price 1, A. D. 
ison 1. “P. Williams 1, James H. Dyson 













ins 1, Joseph Shields 2, Thomas 
2-1, Jam¢ Williams 3, 


iv Robert Buchanan 1, E. G. 
ib. Trotter i; C. A. Allen 2, 
188 WS. Walters 1, Shelah Wal- 
~N 1 1,dames Holms 1, N. Gi 


pant 2, Samuel Carr 1, D. 





ib. ‘ $ 1, John Parimer 2, Mis: 
ib. ‘Aiston 1, Eliot Elkins. 1, 
rae ae: rty 1, John D. Tyler'3, W. Wil. 
19t #2, Wilson J. Cage 1, W. B: Lenoir 1, J; 
“ib. W. Winton 1, George C. Montgomery 1, James 
- A. Coffin 1, John rraw 1, Elijah Yearwood 
md 2, H. P. Hinton 1, Daniel Grahan 2, Jessee 


Maxwell. 2. 
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We have obsegyed, with much regret, the an- 
nouncement of the death of Tho. G. Fessenden, 
the able editor of the New England Farmer.— 
The loss of sucha man, engaged in such a 


cause, should be deplored as that of a public 
benefactor. 


PROSPECTUS 


. OF 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER. 

Considerable interest having been manifested by 2 por- 
tion of the subseribers to this work that it should be 
continued, and our subscription list not having decreas- 
ed as we had apprehended, another volume will be offer- 
ed to the public, commencing with the approaching new 
year. Ofthe importance of such a paper to the inter- 
ests of agriculture in our state, there can be but one o- 
pinion. The light of. science has visited almost every 
other department of human a¥eecation, and produced 
its wonted and salutary results in each;and now that 
the agricultural world is waking up tomew impulses in 
this most noble, necessary, and priniitive pursuit of 
man; and now that, in otber sections ofthe couritry, 
learning is developing the secrets of the art, and com- 
mon sense is collating and investigating the experience 
and habits of the past, and-a general disposition seems 
to have been excited ainong practical farmers to know 
what they are deing, we earnestly hope that our hative 
State will not lag behind. the spirit of the age, but that 
her enterprising population will ovine. Aa, determina- 
lion to carry with them the aids of «knowledge ad in- 
telligence in their prosecution of this great element of 
individual happiness and of national prosperity. : 

To sustain this paper and to pare its see ea an 
increased subscription” Is exceedingly desirable. We 
would, theréfore, respectfully but earnestly ask each of 
onr present subscribers who feel an interest in its exis- 
tence, to aid in enlarging its circulation by the procur- 
ince of new subscribers. Such favors we will endea- 
vor to requite by our humble but earnest efforts to give 
to the pages of the ‘‘Farmer”-en interest and useful- 
ness, which, we trust, will not dishonor their exertions 


in its behalf. 
TERMS. — 

Tue Ténfessee Fannie, is publishod Monthly at 
$1,50 per annam, bat @! will be received if pard om ad- 
ts made within three months of the 
commencement of the yéar will be considered in ad- 
vance. » 

All sobscriptions must commence with the year. 

No subseriptions discontinued, but at the option of the 
Editer, untilall arrearages are paid. 

All letters on business in any way connected with the 
Tennéssee Farmer mivst be addréssed.to Thomas B. En< 
merson Jonesborough Ten. and in orderto ensure alten- 
tiori must be Post PAID. — ‘ 

Jonesboro’, Decemberel$$7... 

According to the decision of the. Past Master Cov: 
eRAL, the Tennessee Farmer is sulijoct only to news- 
paper postage, viz: ane cent for each number withia 
the State or within one hundred miles from Jonesboro’; 
out of the’ State; one anda half cents to any other 
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COMMUNICATION. . 





For the Tennessee Farmer. 
TENNESSEE FARMING. 

Mz. Eprror:—As it is a rainy day, I think 
I cannot employ myself better than to give the 
public some of my views on what should be the 
productions of this State, thiugh your paper. 

It is a well known fact, that a country can- 
not thrive or flourish, unless it has a principal 
production, or staple.commodity, and it should 
become the study of every farmer to-find out by 
practice and experience, what should be the 
staple production of their country, as best 
adapted to their climate. The productions of 
the earth may be compared to the animals: one 
climate is suitable to an animal where it would 
die in another climate; for instance, Greenland 
and Canada, or the U. States, is. not suitable 
for the elephant or lion; so the beaver and rein- 
deer cannot live and procreate in the torrid 
zone. So with grains and the productions of 
the earth. Tennessee has no staple commodi- 
ty that is adapted to her climate as yet: her 
climate is too warm for wheat and grass, and 
too cold for cotton; we know that these produc- 
tions are staple commodities—-the former’ con- 
stitutes the wealth of the Northern and the lat- 
ter production othe wealth of the Southern 
States. Nearly the whole of Tennessee by 
her peculiar situation has a climate too cold for 
the one and too warm for the other, and there- 
fore has no standing production. 

It is true that East Tennessee has some few 
counties, that produce half crops of wheat, 
perhaps from ten to fifteen bushels per acre; 
and a country cannot flourish and become 
wealthy with such productions: West Tennes- 
see produces cotton; but compare the crops 
with those of Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
we will see they are but half crops or less, and 
of inferior quality. While the rivers of the 


- North are floating boat loads of flour, and her 


pastures covered with herds of. cattle” and 
horses, we are almost déstitute of these, and 
when the rivers of the South are covered with 
bales. of cotton, and- being wafted to market, 
we have but few; and this is owing in a great 
degree to the climate. When a country is in 


such ‘aposition as this is, it should become the 

study of the people  t6 find out by what means 

it could be extricated, or what production 

would cast a flourishing aspect over it. Since 

wheat ‘and cotton will not answer, we know by 

practice that corn will not, (for our lands are 

too rolling and broken, and by raising corn, the 

soil would wash into the hollows.) 

The question is, what will answer for a pro. 

duction that is adapted to the climate, and wil 
enrich the country? Let us see what are the 

productions of that part of Europe, which has 
the same climate as this, or what people are 
our Periecr: those countries that have been 
tried by practice and experience hundreds of 
years ago, to find out what production would 
suit their climate; at length they found it out 
and they have been cultivating the same for the 
last five or six hundred years or more. ‘These 
countries are Spain, the northern part ‘Of Ita. 
ly, the south of France and Austria, and" part 
of China; their productions are Silk, Beet. 
root, Sugar, and the Grape, They export an. 
nually millions of dollars worth of silk from 
their silk manufactures, and millions of dollars 
worth of wine and raisins from their vine. 
yards, and the same of sugar. What is keep. 
ing us from doing the same? There is nothing 
to hinder us; our soil and climate are both 
adapted to the above named productions, and 
there is a market open that never canybe®glut- 

ed. They would be bought in preference to 
those of foreign nations, for our productions 
would be exempt from that carriagé which is 
necessarily puton the productions of foreign 
nations while crossing the ocean. The annual 
importation of silk in the United States is up- 
wards of seventeen millions of dollars worth, 
and this one State might free the U. States of 
that enormous expense, enrich her citizens and 
become one of the most flourishing States in 
the Unior, or in the world. — 

The United States consumes more sugar 
than any other nation to her population in the 
world except England, the’amount consumed is 
about seventeen pounds per head, and therefore 
to a population of 16 millions, there is annu- 
ally imported about 260 millions pounds of sv- 
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make the amount of 26 millions «dollars ex- 
pense to this government. And yet this ex. 
travagant expense could be saved by our own 
State. Besides there are immense fortunes 
made by vineyards; and we might supply the 
whole U. States with wine and raisins. But 
it seems that our farmers would rather stick to 
the old plan of farming, and get along, the best 
way they can to make as much and no more 
than they can eat or wear; they think because 
their fathers followed that plan, it would be. 
committing sin to act otherwise or against 
their old rules. Many farmers think there is 
but one way to make a living, and never exert 
themselves to find out any other plan to become 
useful or wealthy. A SUBSCRIBER, 

Nov. 12th, 1837. 

From the Jonesborough Advertiser. 
EMBEEE’S WORKS. 

The Jocality of which the following sketch is 
given, may be saidin many respects to be one 
of the most interesting spots in E. Tennessee. 
The scenery is picturesque atid beautiful, To 
reach the place the visitant travels South from 
Jonesborough, over a country undulating, and 
not*only adapted to farming, but in a good de- 
gree improved tothat use. As he approaches the 
creck at the end of of Buffaloe mountain, a view 
of this range presents a hill of about 700 feet 
elevation, covered on its North declivity to the 
summit with the finest timber, Chestnut, all the 
varieties of Oak, Hickory, Walnut, &c., a 
growth indicating a favorable soil, and though 
too steep for the plough, is nevertheless well a- 
dapted to grass. 

When the traveller has passed this range, 
from an elevated. point among rocks, over which 
the road has been cut, the Cove, as it is called, 
is brought under the eye. — 

The winding Nolachucky in its passage from 
the mountains, now far beneath the foot of the 
sojourner, aniniates with its roar and foaming 
rapids amidst mountain rocks. ~ From this spot 
is first seen the smoke of funaces and forges, 
surrounded by the little Hamlet of workmen, 
where every thing gives proofs of the industry 
going forward; yet under the superior manage- 
ment of the proprietor, with such regularity and 








order, that the bustle and noise of the place is 
left to the varied machines and river that drives 
them, and where scarces is heard the sound of 
the forgeing hammer in this music of waters. 

The variety of evergreens so common toa 
mountainous region, might indicate a constant 
summer,-did not the chills of November admon- 
ish the contrary;—and again at this season one 
would look in vain for that profusion of flowers, 
which Spring and Summer had spread in such 
abundanoe at the same spot. 


Having passed the river, and reached the neat 
cottage building of the proprietor, Mr. Embree, 
one naturally turns to take an opposite view. 


‘Here you stand upon a range of mountain rock. 


which in the river passage ‘had separated the 
stream into two channelsyaffording one of the 
finest water seats that the imagination could 
have desired. ‘Fhe channel at present drives 
an Iron rolling Mill, Forges, an extensive Nail 
cutting factory, a Saw and Grist Mill, 2 thresh- 
ing and straw cutting machine; and yet there 
is an abundance of water for twice the quanti. 
ty of machinery already in motion. 


The timber upon the surrounding hills can. 
not fail in a supply of fuel; and it would be na. 
tural to inquire, whence the supply of the roxs 
of iron daily moulding into so many forms?— 
The answet is at hand—In the Cove, is every 
where founda supply of the finest ores; and 
though the works have been for years in opera. 
tion, the Miners have scarcely found it neces- 
sary to penetrate the hills. The loose ores at 
the surface are collected and hauled a short 
distance to the furnaces. 


in the fusing, when a small degree of heat 
has been applied, pitre lead may be extracted.— 
On one occasion, more than 100 pounds of that 
metal was dtawn off. At the top of the fur. 
nace, the fumes of Zinc are constantly seen, 
and tons of that volatile metal have been disen. 
gaged from the apex or fufinel, where coming 
in contact with the air, it had adhered. The 
lead and zinc associated with the iron ores are 
not discernible by the eye; an accidental brea- 
king of the bellows, whereby the heat was re. 
duced, was the means of discovering that asge. 


ciation. 
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The range of hills producing these ores, ex- 
tends over a distance of froth eight to ten miles 
in length, and more than a mile in breadti.— 
North of the range of Iron hills, but adjacent 
to them, is found galena and calamine in carbo- 
nate of lime. How extensive the veins may be 
has not been ascertained, as no shaft has_ bec: 
opened. 

Add to these, beds of‘superior fine clay mines 
of Magnese; rock suitable fur the hearths of fur- 


naces and building;—cascadesin lesser streams |, 


for propelling light machinery, and shoals un- 
‘occupied in the river, affording any degree of 
power, and safe navigation in Spring tides. 

In the immediate vicinity, are found quar- 
ries of beautifully variegated marble (white and 
black,) susceptible of the finest polish—nothing 
of the kind can surpass it for the fanciful con- 
trast of hues, or delicacy of texture. In the 
same range are also found white dnd cream 
coloured marbles. 

The geology of this region would lead to a 
tnuch more extended detail; but the Iron of it- 
self from its abundance, with the means of man. 
ufacturiug it, claims the first consideration— 
There is certainly in the Cove. an opening fur 
the profitable investment of an immense capi. 
al in the pursuit after this indispensable met- 
al. Mr. E.. standing alone has with his means 
done, and is duing a business not only useful t« 
the community, but creditable to the enterpris« 
and genius of any man in any country. 

This section is surrounded on two sides by 
the Unaka, or White mountain, the line of N 
Carolina and Tennessee. The Area may bc 
stated at about 75 square miles; the proprietor 
holds in this region about thirty thousand acres 
of land; much of the country is adapted to far. 
ming; and the hills toe steep for the plough, par. 
icularly the North declivities suited to the cul 
ture of grasses. The country below the works 
and North of the mountain ranges, particularly 
along the river cannot be surpassed in fertility; 

the whole in a state of high improvement. 

Embree’s Works has the advantage of moun- 
tain air, and the purest water; an elevation a. 
bove Knoxville of at least 500 feet. The latte: 


(Knoxville) 900 feet above the level of the sea; 


so that Embree’s works, may safely be stated 
at 1400 feet altitude above CHARLESTON as tes. 
ted by the surveys and levels of the engineers, 


To add charms to a spot of so much utility, 


in an economical point of view, the scenery is 
enchanting in the extreme; such as in Waxes, 


would have commanded the pencil of the artist 
from many points, imbodying the beautiful and 


the sublime. J. PECK, 
Nov. 1887. 


THE CULTURE OF MANGEL WURTZEL.OR FIELD 
- BEET. 


A few remarks on the culture of this crop, 
now the season has arrived for cémmencing it, 
may not be unacceptable. 
THE, SOIL 
Ls best when a clayey loam; but any soil if 
ploughed degp and well manured wall produce 
good crops, as the principal requisites is depth 
and fertility, 
THE. SOWING 
Should be done in the early part of May, al. 
though it is frequently performed Jater. When 
the ground is very moist it should be sown up. 
on ridges; but in ordinary cases, it succeeds 
vest when planted in drills without ridging, 
T. and H. Little, of Newbury, Mass., who 
raised upwards of three tons to one acre, pie. 
pared the ground and sowed in the following 
manner: After one deep ploughing, the ground 
was furrowed two and a half teet apart, and the 
wanure put into furrows, and covered with the 
plough; a roller was ihen passed on the top of 
the ridge thus formed, to pulverise the lumps, 
level the surface, and press the soil and manure 
together. ‘The seed were then dibbled with the 
tinger over the manure, about 6 or 8 inches 
apart. John Hare Powel sowed his crop thus: 
—“The holes for the seed were made by a wheel 
containing pegsin its circumference, which 
penetrated the ground abount an inch, leaving 
intervals of four inches; the rows were made 
two feet asunder; two capsules [or berries] were 
dropped in each hole; the wheel of a common 
harrow was then passed over them, thus com. 
pressing the earth, and leaving a slight rut for 
the retention of moisture. 

THE QUANTITY OF SEED 
Per acre should be about four pounds; for al. 
though this is a large allowance, the expense 
is small when compared with the insurance of 
anevenerop. Great care should be taken that 
the seed of the common red and white beet is 
aot mixed with it, Unless the ground be very 
moist, the seed, before sowing, should be soaked 





about 48 hours in soft water. After the plants 
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have come up, they should. be thinned to about 
eight inches distance from each other in the 
rowSe 
THE AFTER CULTURE, 
Consists "principally in a free use of the culti- 
vator; andin keeping the land perfectly clear 
of weeds. Col Powel ascribes his success in the 
culture of this crop,to deep and thorough plough- 
ing; to the use of cultivators, which coinplete 
the production of fine tilth; to the destruction 
of weeds on their first appearance, to Jeaving 
the smallest space upon which a horse can walk 
between the rows; and above all, to planting 
the seeds of a proper kind upon a surface which 
is kept perfectly flat. Gideon B. Smith of Bal- 
timore, in 1832, planted one sixth of an acre, 
which had been intended for early corn, and 
had been manured ‘the previous year. ‘T'he 
seed were sown in drills two feet acunder, and 
eight inches apart in the drills, and covered as 
corn. When the plants were up a weeding hoe 
was passed over the field; and afterwards a smal! 
plough run throngh it twice, clearing out the 
weeds with a hoe. ‘This was all the cultivation 
it had; and the whole labor including the or- 
iginal preparation of the ground, did not ex- 
ceed'two full days work for one man. ‘The crop 
was upwards of 75 bushels, and might have 
been much larger, as theie were many vacant 
places of 6 or 8.fect in length in the rows, and 
other places where the roots were injured by 
being crowded. The soil was a fair medium 
mould, a mixtere of clay, sand, and vegetable 
matter. 
THE PRODUCE PER ACRE, 


Under ordinary culture, may be estimated from 
600 te 1000 bushels. Where however, the 
ground is ploughed very deep, well manured, 
and well cultivated, much larger crops have 
been obtained, of which a few instances are 
here given. 

Gideon Foster, of Charleston, Middlesex co. 
Mags. raised 43 tons to the acre, 

The premium crop of Tristram and. Henry 
Little, of Newbury, Mass., was 33 tons 10 cwt. 
and 14 lbs. to an acre, or more than fourteen 
hundred bushels. 


Col. Powel inclosed certificates. to the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, Agricultural Society, 
showing that sixteen hundred and thirty-four 
bushels of mangel. wurtzel, weighing 78,448 
pounds, were produced upon an acreand four. 
teen perches; anda part of the same field con. 
taining thirteen contiguous rows, produced at 
the rate of two thousand and fifty-five bushels per 
acre, weighing 44 tons. 5cwt and 27 lbs, 

Henry Thompson, of Baltimore, raised in 
1833, on less than one eleventh ofan acre, 5 
tons, 14 ewt.and 3 qrs., or at the rate of about 
sixty tons to the acre. 





In good land, single roots of the mangel wart- 
ze] often weigh nine or ten pounds, and some. 
times even fourteen or fifteen each: and J. A. 
Kenrick, of Newton, Mass. raised in 1833, a 
single root weighing no less than 36 pounds. 

USES. 

This rootis admirably adapted for feeding 
nearly all domestic animals, It is the best of 
known food for store swine; and swine fatten 
upon it, yielding firm pork of good flavor, when 
fed to them raw, equally well a8 upon boiled po- 


tatoes, by which the fuel and labor of boiling ia 
saved.— 


Col. Powel says: 

“My neat cattle prefer mangle wurtzel to any 
other root which I have, offered to them. f 
have found its effects in producing large se- 
cretions of good milk, very great, * * * Tts 
application as food for sheep is not the least im- 
portant of its uses. Ewes yean usually at the 
seuson when grass cannot -be supphed. The 
health of themselves and the thrift of their lambs 
essentially depend upon succulent food being 
had. I aminclined to think that no small por. 
tion of the suecess which English breeders have 
met, is to be ascribed to the large stores of roots 
which they always have at command.” 

In autumn, when the quantity of milk from 
cows often diminishes greatly, it may be restor- 
ed by cutting the leaves of this plant, and feed- 
ing them, in some instances the quantity has 
beea doubled by this means. The leaves soon 
grow again, and may be cut every fortnight.* 
Cows fed twice a day in winter, spon 20 pounds 
of the roots at atime, together with 4 or 5 
pounds of hay or chopped straw, will it is as- 
serted, give as much milk as in summer. 

In some instanees when fed to cattle and 
sheep; this root is said to have produced - scour. 
ing. This may be owing either to the soil ad. 
hering to the roots when eaten, orto the sud- 
den commencement of feeding on them exclu- 
sively, instead of their being mixed with a pro. 
pr proportion of dry food, such as hay, meal, or 
chopped straw. 

This crop has several important advatages in 
its cultivation. It is little affected by changes 
of the weather; suffers little from drought; 
thrives in moist soils; is not attacked by any 
insect; and prepares the ground well for suc- 
ceeding crops, ‘The roots may be kept sound 
and fresh for eight or ten months, 

Farmers who value their land, would find it 
greatly to their interest to direct their atten. 
tion more to the cultivation of this crop. 

*Itis probable however that this production 
of new leaves is ina greater or less degree, at 
the expense of the root, although very large 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTER FROM GEN, WASHINGTON. | English wool in general—though there is al. 


The late numbers of the Farmers’ Register 
contain a_ re-publication of the letters of Gen. 


- Washington to Arthur Young Esq..F. R. 8, 


and Sir John Siaclair Bart. M. P., on agricul- 
tural affairs, first published in England by Mr. 
Young. Not originally intended for the public 
eye, these letters are full of: interest, ‘Fhey 
abundantly, exhibit the courteous gentleman— 
the sound patriot, and the zeaious and judicious 


ways a great difference in the fineness of differ. 
ent parts of the same fleece. I cannot help 
thinking that increasing and improving our 
breed of sheep, would be one of the most. profit. 
able speculations we could undertake; espe. 
cially in this part of the continent, where we 
have so little winter,that they require either no 
dry fodder, or next to none; and where we are 
sufficiently distant from the frontiers, not to be 
troubled with the wolves.or other wild vermin, 
which prevent the inhabitants there from keep- 


farmer, How seldom does the secret history of a bepeeae i abnajtatat ov. en 2 Sagal 


the great man enhance the lustre of his public 
character; and yet, how remarkably is the con- 
verse of this proposition verified inevery new 
developement of the private life—opinions and 
principles of the Father of his country! Well 
may the farmer be proud of his avocation, when 
he remembers that this great man prized, above 
all the honors of a brilliant public service the 
simple and quiet pleasures of practical husband- 
ry. We have roo, at present, but for some 
selected passages of a single letter,with one sen- 
timent of which we are so much taken that, as 
the reader will perceive, we have adoptéd it as 
the motto of our paper. 
MOUNT VERNON, DECEMBER 4, 1788. 


upon leaves, as you mentioned they do in some 
parts of France, yet we cannot want for pas. 
tures enough suitable for them. I am ata loss, 
therefore, to account for the. disproportion be. 
tween their value and that of black cattle; as 
well as for our not augmenting the .number.— 
So persuaded am I of the practicability and ad- 
vantage of it, that I have raised near 200 lambs 
upon my farin this year. I am glad to find 
that you are likely to succeed in propagating 
the Spanish breed of sheep in England, and that 
the wool does not degenerate: for the multipli. 
cation of useful animals isa common. blessing 
tomankind. I have a prospect of introducing 
into this country a very excellent race of ani- 
mals also, by means of the liberality of the King 
of Spain. One of the Jacks which he was pleas. 
ed to present to me (the other perishéd at sea) is 
about 15 hands high, his body and limbs very 
large in proportion to his height; and the mules 


Sir:—I have been favored with the receipt of | which I have had from him, appear to be ex. 


your letter dated the first day of July; and have | tremely well formed for service. 


Ihave like. 


to express my thanks for the three additional | wise a jack and two jennetts from Malta, of a 


safely to hand. 


' volumes of the Annals, which have also come | very good size, which the Marquis de la Fayette 


sent to me. The Spanish jack seems calculated 


The more I am acquainted with agricultural | to breed for heavy slow draught; and the oth- 
affairs; the better I am pleased with them; in-|ers for the saddle, or other lighter. carriages. 
somuch, that I can no where find so’great sat- | From these, altogether, I hope to secure a race 
isfaction as in those innocent and useful pur- | of extraordinary goodness, which will stock the 


suits. 


In indulging these feelings, I am led to| country. Their longevity and cheap keeping 


reflect how much more delightful to an unde. | will be circumstances much in their favor. I 
bauched mind is the task of meking improve- | am convinced from the little experiments I have 
ments on the earth, than all the vain glory | made with the ordinary mules, (which perform 
which he can acquire from ravaging it, by the | so much labor, with vastly less feeding than 
most uninterrupted career of conquests. The | horses,) that those ofa superior quality will be 
design of this observation, is only to show how | the best cattle we can employ for the ‘harness; 
much, asa member of human society, I feel | and indeed, in a few years, r intend to drive 
myself obliged by your labors to render respect- | no other in my carriage, having appropriated 
able and advantageous, an employment which '| for the sole purpose of breeding them, upwards 
is more congenial to the natural dispositions of | of twenty of my best mares. % 
* * 


mankind than any other. 


As to what you suggest atthe close of your 


T would willingly have sent you a lock of the| letter, respecting the publication of extracts 
wool of my sheep, agreeably to your desire, but | from my correspondence, in your Annals, I 


it.is all wrought into cloth, andI must there. 


hardly know what tosay. I certainly highly 


fore defer it until after the next shearing. You | approve the judicious execution of your well- 
may expect it by some future conveyance. 4 | conceived project of throwing light on a sub- 
manufacturer from Leeds, who was lately here, ject, which may be more conducive than almost 
judges it to be about the same quality with the any other tothe happiness of mankind, On 
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the one hand, it-seems scarcely generous or 
propet; that -any farmer, who receives benefit 
from the facts contained in such publications, 
should withhold his mite of information from 
the general stock. On the other hand, I am 
afraid it might be imputed to me asa piece of 
ostentation, if my name shou appear in the 
work. And surely it would not be discreet for 
me to run-the hazzard of incurring this impure- 
tion, unless:some good might probably result to 
society, as"some kind of compensation for it. 
Of this 4 am-not a judge—I can only say for 
myself, that I have endeavored, ina state of 
tranquil retirement,to keep myself as much from 
the eye of the world as | possibly could. I have 
studiously avoided, as much as was in my pow- 
er, to give any. cause for illnatured or imperti- 
nent comments on my conduct: and [ should 
be very unhappy to have any thing done on my 
behalf (however distant in itself from impropri- 
ety,) which should give occasion for .one offi- 
cious tongue to use my name with indelicacy. 
For I wish most devoutly to glide silently and 
unnoticed through the remainder of life. This 
is my heart-felt wish; and these are my undis- 
guised feelings. After having submitted them 
confidently to you, I have such a reliance up- 
on your prudence, as to leave it with you to do 
what you think, upon a full consideration of the 
matter, shall be wisest and best, Iam, with 
very great regard and esteem, sir, 

Your most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

; G, WasHINcTON, 


Arthur Young Esq. 


HORSES. 

By the general consent of mankind it seems 
to be conceded that the horse is the most noble 
useful and beautiful of animals. Kind, docile, 
and even affectionate in their dispositions, there 
is no animal, the dog perhaps excepted, that is 
so closely attached to his master, and appears 
so well to.understand even his wishes, as the 
horse.” We never felt disposed to blame, or ridi- 
cule, the expressions of fondness an Arab will 
bestow upon his favorite mare; one that has 
been an inmate of his tent, as it were for per- 
haps twenty or thirty years; one that has car- 
ried him safe through all-his exploits of theiv- 
ing and robbing without faltering or stumbling; 
one that knows his voice among a thousand, and 
in any situation will come at his ,bidding, al- 
ways meeting gracefully his caresses,or bearing 
him off in flight proudly and safely, 

But when the commendation of being the 
most noble and beautiful of animals was given‘ 
the horse, those who bestowed the epithet must 
we think have had in view the finer specimens 
of the race, rather than the hangneck, poverty- 
stricken skeletons, -that are miscalled horses, 
and meet one in such countless numbers at eve- 


ry turn in our country, Forsome years past 
our farmers seem to have been seized with a 
mania for breeding horses; mares have been 
condemned to bear colts sans intermission; no 
matter how mean she may have been, or how 
completely unqualified to bring a good colt, the 
owner has satisfied hims@f by repeating the ad. 
age that a bad cow may have a good calf; and 
the consequence has. been, that, while cattle 
have sadly decreased in numbers, worthless 
horses ax eating up the substance and prosperi- 
ty of multitudes of our farmers. ~ 

A man who loves good horses, and who does 
not? has his feelings sadly tried by the droves 
of “villainous, spavined, foundered, narraganset 
pacers or trotters, that he is compelled to meet, 
let him go where he will; animals. utterly 
worthless, except perhaps to drag a plough or a 
wagon about the farm for a few days in a year, 
and the remainder of the time a dead weight up- 
on the hands vf the owner. A good horse - will 
always sell well. Perhaps there is no. species 
of property less liable to fluctuation .or depre- 
ciation in value, thana goodhorse. But what 
in this respect are horses in general? Take one 
hundred-o1 the first horses you meet on our 
farms, old and young, and what.think you they 
would bring a head, if sold under the hammer 
for cash? and they will bring cash in no- other 
way. Ten, 15,or 20. dollars on an average, 
perhaps; and yet these scape goats have cost 
their owners, in rearing, nearly as much as 
horses that would average one hundred dollars _ 
each, 

The plain truth is, we have too many horses 
by one-third, and those we have are too-poor by 
one-half; and when we undertake to make sales 
of them we find such fo be the fact. Sach norses 
run the farmer in debt, wey do not pay the ex- 
pense of raising, or any where near it, and the 
sooner this truth is realized, the better for all. 
Now let no farmer who is burdened with old or 
worthless horses say to himselfon reading this 
—“Itis true | have more horses than I. want, 
or than is profitable to keep over the winter, and 
1 must get rid of two or three of the oldest.— 
There is neighbor A and B they have no horses 
and they sometimes come to me for one; to pre- 
vent lending them one fit for service I will give 
old Spitfire to A and Herod to B.” If a man 
has a particle of honcr in his constitution, or 
carries snch a thing as a conscience in his be. 
som, he will go to his neighbor and steal from 
him his last ten dolfars, his only hushel of wheat 
or his children’s loaf of bread, before he will in- 
flict upon him such a curse as the gift of an 
old horse. We know there are. multitudes of 
poor men, who can with great difficulty pro. 
vide bread, who have a great penchant for a 
horse, and will accept of one as old and helpless 











as their grandfather, work hard to keep the 
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breath of life in it through the winter, when 
they should be better employed, and finally be- 
tore spring comes, be obliged to consign the 
animal to the crows. If you have an old hors: 

who is past service, the good he has done you 
deserves a better recompense than the tender 
mercies of a ragamuffin, or the starvation - of a 
poor man’s lot, A pig is worth more to a poor 
man than a horse; and a good cow which will 
not cost so much in keoping asa horse,.is worth. 
a dozen. Let every man who is tempted ts ob. 
tain or keep superannuated horse flesh, remem- 
ber this. Gennessee Farmer 





COOKED FOOD. 


Why cooked food should be so much more nu. 
tritious for man or animals than that which is 
uncooked, has furnished matter for some inqui- 
ry among the observers of nature. That it is 
so, does not admit of a doubt. Every farmer 
knows this; though perhaps few act up to their 
knowledge in this respect. Corn ground and 
made into pudding is worth nearly as much 
again for fattening pork, as when fed whole; 
this the experiments of Mr. Colman and others 
prove; and asimilar though perhaps not equal 
value, is given to potatoes, apples, or other kinds 
of food usually fed to pigs. In the northern 
countries of Europe where food for both man 
and beast is scarce, and the utmost economy is 
of course necessary, the practice of making 
oats or barley into bread for horses is practised 
to a considerable extent. Considerable quan- 
tities are made at a time, and little difficulty is 
found in the cool climate of the north in pre. 
serving them fit for use. It is calculated that 
the grain this way is equal to the weight of wa- 
ter used in manufacturing the bread or cakes, 
which is about one third of the weight of the 
original flour worked up. Cut hay mixed with 
a large proportion of finely choped straw, and 
some of these oat cakes broken up fine, consti- 
tutes the food of the horse or ox, and it is one 
on which they labor well and thrive abundant. 
ly.—The hull or bran. of the oatis of course 
used with the flour. 

Some light appears to have been thrown on 
the causes which render cooked food so much 
more valuable than raw, by the researches of 
Dutrochet, Dumas, and more lately Raspail, 
who has devoted much time, aided by the best 
ofmicroscopial instruments to the discovery of 
the origina] nutritive particles in food, and the 
changes they undergo in the process of prepar- 
ing for nutrition. According to this philoso- 
pher the nutritive matter in grain or roots, is 
composed. of, or rather contained in’ smooth 
white globules, differing in size in different 
grains or roots, Thus in wheat they are 2, 
1000 parts of an inch; in the potato double this 








size—while in buckwheat they are only.1.10.. 
000 part of an inch in diameter. . Pure flour, 
or starch would seem to be but a mass-of these 
globulesin their natural state, Raspail ascer. 
tained that these ininute globules. consist of an 
envelope and an inclosed kernel, constituting 
the nutritive matte, ‘These globules are in- 
soluble or ussiierable in cold. water, but at a 
heat of 122° the kernel expands, and the envel- 
cpe bursts, but without being decomposed... 1t 
is these floating envelopes that constitute the 
starch of the laundry. The investigations of 
these philosophers seem to have established the 
following facts as stated by Raspail: .. 

“Ist. That the globules containing flour, 
meal, or starch, whether contained in grain or 
roots, are incapable of affording any nourish- 
ment as animal food, till they are broken. 

“2d. That no mechanical method of breaking 
or grinding is more than partially efficient, 

“3d. That the most efficient mode of breaking 
the globules, are by heat, by fermentation, or 
by the chemical agency of acids or alkalies. 

“4th. That the dextrine [the nutrient part] 
which is the kernel as it were of each globule, is 
alone soluble, and therefore alone nutritive. 

“5th, That the envelope or shells of the glo- 
bules, when refused to fragments by mechani- 
cism or heat, are insoluble, and therefore not 
nutritive. 

“6th. That though the fragments of these 
shells are not nutritive, they are indispensable 
to digestion, either from their distending the 
stomach and bowels, or from some other causes 
not understood, it having been proved by exper- 
iment that concentrated nourishment, such as 
sugar, essence of beef, or osmazome, cannot 
long sustain life without some mixture of coar- 
ser and less nutritive food. 

“7th. That the economical preparation of all 
food containing globules of feeula, consists in 
perfectly breaking the shells, and rendering the 
kernel or dektrine contained in them soluble, 
and digestible, while the fragments of the shells 
are at the same time rendered more bulky, so 
as the more readily to fill the stomach.” 

Genesse Farmer. 





CuLTIVATION oF THE MinD. 

Extract from an address delivered at* the intro, 
duction to the Franklin Lectures, Boston, No- 
vember 14, 1832, by Edward Everett. 

It may be thought that a considerable portion 
of the community want time to attend. to the 
cultivation of their minds. But it is only neces- 
sary to make the experiment, to find two things; 
one, how much useful knowledge can be required 
in « very little time; and the other, how much 
time can be spared, by good management out 
of the busiest day. Generally speaking, our 
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duties leave. us time enough, if our passions 
would. spare us; our labors.are much less urgent, 
in their calls upon us, than our indolence and 
our pleasures. There are few pursuits in life, 
whose duties are so incessant that they do not 
leave. little time every day to a man, whose 
temperate and regular habits allo v him the com- 
fort of a clear head-and a cheerful temper in the 
intervals of ocupation; and then there is one 
day in. seven which is redgemed to us, by our 
slessed religion, from the calls of life,and affords 
as all time enough for the improvement of our 
rational-and immortal nateres! 

There is, also-a time of leisure, which Provi- 
dence, in this climate, has secured to almost 
every man, who has any thing which can. be 
called ‘a home, I mean our long winter even- 
ings. ‘This season seems provided as if express. 
ly for the purpose of furnishing those who labor, 
with ample opportunity for the improvem ‘it o! 
their minds. The severity of the weather and 
the shortness of the days, necessarily lin! ty 
portion of time which is devoted to out-door’s 
industry: and there 1s little to tempt us abroad, 
in search of amusement. Every thing seems 
to invite us to employ an hour or two of this 
calm and quiet season, in the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge, and the cultivation of the mind, 
The noise of life is hushed: the pavement ceases 
to resound with the din of laden wheels and the 
tread of busy men; the glaring sun has gone 
down, and the moon and the stars are left to 
watch in the heavens over the slumbers of the 
peaceful creation. The mind of man should 
keep us vigils with them; and while his body is 
reposing from the labors of the day, and his feel- 
ings are at rest from their excitements,he should 
seek in some amusing and: instructive page, a 
substantial food for the generous appetite for 
knowledge. 

If we needed any encouragement to make 
these efforts to improve our minds, we might 
find it in every page of our country’s history. 
No where do we meet with examples, more nu- 
merous and more brilliant.of men who have ris. 
en from poverty and obscurity, and every dis- 
advantage,to usefulness and an honorable name. 
Our whole vast continent was added to the ge- 
ography of the world, by the persevering efforts 
ofa humble Genoese mariner, the great Colum- 

_ bus, who, by the steady pursuit of the enlight- 
ened conception which he had formed of the 
figure of the earth,before any navigator had act- 
ed upon the belief that it was round, discover- 
ed the American Continent. He was the son 
of a Genoese pilot; a pilot and seaman himself; 
and, at one period of his melancholy career, 
was obliged to beg his bread at the doors of the 
convents in Spain. But he carried within him- 


nor in the then know~world; and which Jed 
him on toa height of usefulness and fame, be- 
yond that of ali the monarchis that ever reigned. 
The stor, of our Franklin can not be repeat- 
ed too ofte:—the poor Boston boy; the son of 
a humble tradesman, brought up a mechanic 
himself, a stranger af colleges till they shower- 
ed their degrees upon him, who rendered: his 
country the mst anportant services, in estab- 
lishing her indspendence; enlarged the bounds 
of philosopy, vy a new department of science; 
and lived to ve pronounced, by Lord Chatham, 
in the British house of peers, an honor to Eu- 
rope and the age in which he lived. 
Why should L speak of Greene, who left his 
blacksmith’s furnace, to command an army in 
the revolutionary war; the chosen friend of 
Washingto.:, and next te him perhaps. the mili- 
tary leader, who stood highest in the confidence 
of his country? 
West, tie famous painter, was the son of a 
Quaker in Puiladelphia; he was too poor, at the 
veginning of his career,to purchase canvass and 
colors; and he rose eventually to-be the first ar- 
{ist in Europe, and President of the Royal Aca. 
ademy at London.—Count Rumford was the 
son of a farmer, at Woburn; he never had the 
advantage ofa college education, but used to 
walk down to Cambridge, to hear the lectures 
on natural philosophy. He became one of the 
most eminent philosophers in Europe; founded 
the Royal Institution in London, and-had ‘the 
merit of bringing forward Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as the lecturer on chemistry in that establish. 
ment. Robert Fulton was a portrait painter in 
Penn. without friends or fortune. By his suc- 
cessful labors in perfecting steam navigation, 
he has made himself one of the greatest bene. 
factors of man. Whitney, the son ofa Massa. 
chusetts farmer, was a machinest. His cotton 
gin, according to Judge Johnson of the Supreme 
Court. of the United States, has trebled the val- 
ue of all the cotton lands at the South, and has 
had an incalculable iufluence on the agricultu. 
ral and mechanical indusiry of the world. 
Witmineron anp Roanoke Ratt Roap.-- 
The Charleston Courier of yesterday says,twer - 
ty three miles of the line of this road is now 
completed, and is to be opened in the course of 
a few days. In May, itis expected that sixty 
miles more will be finished, which will reduce 
the staging to less than one hundrad miles, ren- 
dering the route one of the best. safest, and most 
expeditions of any in the Union. Only one 
night’s rest is now lost by travellers. 








ADDITIONAL LIST OF AGENTS. 
Dr. B. Carter andy A. B. Estes, Pulaski, 
Rev'd. Thomas 1., Douglass, Franklin, James 





self and beneath an humble exterior,a spirit for 
which there was not room in Spain, in Europe, 


H. Williams, Esq..Williams P. O. Montgome. 
ry, Cty.” 
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SILK WORMS. 

The following, amusingly, minute, yet, ex. 
ceédingly interesting account of an experiment 
in the rearing of the silkeworm, is extracted 
from the Ohio Farmer—which describes Mr. 
Chew, as-one of the most successful silk cultu- 
rists in the country. The writer seems to have 
entered into the business of crossing his worms 
with as much zeal as the grazier manifests in 
crossing the blood of his Devons and Alderneys, 
or the sportsman in the improvement of the 
blooded horse. The experiment is highly en- 
couraging tothe probable success of the two- 
crop system—an improvement in the silk-cul- 


ture which promises to multiply its already’ 


handsome profits one hundred per cent. The 


inferences from this experiment are well wor- 
thy the attention of all who are engaged in this 
interesting busines. 

Mr. Eprror:—At- your request I give the 
history of my success in feeding a second crop 
of Silk worms this season,and a few observations 
accompanying it. ‘The crop is small, and was 
brought out by way of experiment in crossing 
varieties of the insect; and with .a view to an 
exact observation of its habits. ‘The varieties 
used were female millers of the “twocrop white 
worm,” from cocoons wound early in July; and 
male-millers.of the ordinary six weeks variety, 


‘which were also from cocoons wound early in 
July, being of asulphur color. My success with 


my first crop of both these varieties was dis- 


couraging; the worms of the “two crop” kind 


were sickly, and their cocoons were so small 
and thin, that like success a second time would 
have induced me to discard them from my co. 
coonery. 

‘The second crop was attended by myself; they 
were cleaned daily, and. were fed as often as 
eight or ten times a day, exclusively on the leaf 
of the multicaulis—they were kept in a comfor- 
table well-aired room, but no artificial heat was 
used to regulate temperature. I observed that 
the eggs after being deposited did not change 
color as is usual, but that they remained the 
same as when laid, until they hatched, which 
was on the 20th of July, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
The thermometer ranged 82° Farenheit, and 
had ranged the two preceding weeks from 75° 
to 850. They first. moulted within 60 hours 
after they were hatched, as appeared on careful 
examination by finding skins among the litter, 
although no signs of inactivity were observable 
until the-second moulting—this moulting com- 
amenced on the afternoon of the Ist of August, 
about eighty hoursafter they were hatched.— 
They were inactive this time 48 hours and then 





resumed eating with good appetites. ~The third 
moulting .commenced on the 5th of August a. 
bout 9 o’clock, A. M; and® continued about 30 
hours; the air being quite cool Aug. 8th and 9th 
were very cool, damp andrainy. The fourth 
moulting of about one half the lot, commenced 
on the 9th and continued~ about 12: hours, the 
other half moulted on the night of the-10th; and 
morning of the 11th. ,Qn the 13th and 14th the 
whole moulted for théMfifth time.. On the 17th 
a few commenced winding cocoons, it being the 
19th day since they were hatched, others moul- 
ted daily, and.the last‘moulted on the:20th,-be. 
ing 22 days since they were hatched. Before 
winding they measured in length as they laid 
34 inches; I Jost from disease, casually, 10 per 
cent. of the lot hatched. : 

- ‘The cocoons were of usual size, being larger 
than the cocoons of the mammoth variety, made 
from eggs which I have procured from Doct. 
stebbins of Northampton. Several when stript 
of their floss measured in circumference length. 
ways 54 inches,—and breadthways 34 inches. 
Their average weight was 35 grains or 164 20. 
35 to the pound Apothecaries weight; an@ as- 
sorte cocoons,being’all single,weighed 53 grains, 
108 36.56 to the pound—Chrysalis not stifled; 
they were of very light sulpher color. 

The cocoons were formed in small paper 
cones, and remained in them one week before 
they were disturbed; they were then stripped of 
their floss, and put in a room quite dark. The 
moths mude their appearance in from 14 to 20 
days after winding, and each female produced 
an average of 613 eggs—65 producing 40,000; 
I continued several deposites which numbered 
over 600 respectively. 

This experiment has confirmed some and re- 
moved other of my former impressions. [ ob. 
served, first, that different varieties may be cros- 
sed with good results. 

2ud. That two crops of silk may be made in 
a season, and probably three in a more southern 
latitude*.. 

3d. That the “two crop” variety moult five 
times and not three as has been stated. 

4th. That the color of the cocoon is caused 
by fixed laws, and is not accidental. 


5th. That worms hatched on the same day, 
are liable to moult at different. times, the: care 
and attention of all. being equal; and that the 
advice frequently: given, to throw away all 
except those which hatch upon any one day 
should not be followed, because perfect -unifor- 
mity of hatching and winding. cannot be at- 
tained. 

6th. That in this latitude we are never liable 
to have weather too warm for worms when pla- 
ced in the shade. The thermometer. at one 
time being at 90° Far. while these worms were 
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feeding; and they were then most active, lively 

and vigorous. ; 

Wth. That the more care and attention you 
give the worms the Letter will be the crop; that 
if fed with profusion, worms will never eat too 
much; and that they should always have fresh 
food by them. These last observations appear 
to have: been formed in economy. ‘The same 
lot of worms well fed.and attended, I think, will 
spin sooner, and produce a far better crop in 
three or four weeks, than it would in five or six 
weeks with twice the quantity of food if indif- 
ferently fed and attended; so that with proper 
attention there isa saving of food and labor; 
there is less risk of disease and casualties, not 
to mention the gain of fine and rational enjoy- 
ment which every cultivator should feel in ma- 
king a superior crop. 

J fear I have already wearied you with the 
length of my communication; although I have 
not yet mentioned the half of my observations. 
I cannot close however, without bearing my tes- 
timony to the value ofthe multicaulis as a su- 
perior article of food. ‘At another time, I will, 
if agreeable to you, resume the subject, dealing 
more in generals than in this communication. 

‘ A. 8S. CHEW. 
Columbus, Oct. 1837. 
Nore.—*If the “two crop” variety is used. 

I have made two unsuccessful attempts to bring 

out a second crop with the common varicties; 

viz: during the summers of 1836 and 37—the 
eggs were exposed to several degrees of heat, in 
one case as high as 100° Far. ineffectually. 

C. 
Exper Busnes, “are stubborn and hard to 

subdue, yet I know by experience that mowing 

them five times a year will kill them.” So says 
an extract in one of our journals, and we believe 
it;because we have repeatedly killed small patch- 
es of the Canada thistle, by cutting them close 

to the surface of the ground, several times a 

year. In'this case a sharp instrument such as 

a knife, will do the business more certainly than 

a dull one, like a hoe, The grand secret in the 

destruction of all weeds is, to allow no leaves 

to form; and of necessity the plant must die. 
Gennessee Farmer. 








Puzzle for Lawyers.—I none of the counties 
of Hungary, a case has been produced by Na. 
ture, which furnishes the Hungarian lawyers 
with an opportunity to exercise their ingenuity: 

“On asteepdeclivity of the river Hernath lay 
two vineyards, one above the other; the higher 
one, detaching itself from the rock, glided down, 
the declivity upon the lower vineyard, which it 
now entirely covers. The question is, who is 


the owner of this vineyard, and who is consid. 
ered the loser?” 








TENNESSEE FARMER, 
Jonesborough, January, 1838. 





LEGISLATIONSFOR THE FARMER. 

The more we have reflected on this subject, 
the more thoroughly are we convineed that; to 
protect and stimulate the agricultural enter. 
prize of the people, involves at once the imperi- 
ous duty of our Legislature and the highest in- 
ierests of the State. Almost evéry other class 
of the community is already in the actual en- 
joyment of this protection of the laws of the 
State or general government. The ingenuity 
of the mechanic is rewarded by letters patent 
vesting hitn with the right to the exclusive. pe- 
cuniary benefits of his inventions. The man- 
ufacturer finds his bounty in the imposts on for- 
eign importations. ‘The tax imposed by our 
State laws upon the vending of merchandize, 
is justly regarded as a virtual protection of the 
mercantile interest—prohibiting as it does. an 
indiscriminate competition and authorizing a 
partial monopoly. And even the lawyer’s li- 
cense evinces the interest of government in 
the respectability of that profession and it sguar- 
rantee of exclusive privileges. But the farming 
interest—what notice do our State laws take of 
it? Just none at all—unless indeed to secure the 
land-tax which constitutes so large an item in 
the revenne of the State. They, whose toils 
furnish the bread upon which we subsist—whose 
generally, virtuous habits and love of country 
constitute the main stay and strength of our 
social and political institutions, and whose nu. 
merical inportance so largely overshadows that 
of all the other classes of the community—they 
are left to struggle alone and unassisted in their 
laborious efforts to contribute to the wealth and 
prosperity of the State. Surely under the cir- 
cumstances, there would be nothing unfair in 
areciprocity of blessings which they are so 
mainly instrumental in conferring upon both 
government and people. 

Jn asking for Legislative bounties on our 
crops, we would not be understood as placing 
this stimulus to agricultural improvement up- 
on the mere ground of an appeal to the sordid 
passions of depraved human nature. We are 





ambitious of stimulating no such mercenary 
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propensities. On the ft hand, we firmly be- 
lieve that nothing would snore tend -to the pro- 
duction of a noble—an honorable and enlight- 
ened euterprize in the farmer, than such anap- 
probation and encouragement of his pursuits 
on the part ofhis rulers. His honest pride would 
be flatter :i— 1:5 1.0 ition excited—a pride and 
ambition certainly commendable when their ob- 
jects and results would be an increase of the 
fruits of the earth—the renovation of its soil— 


and-the healthful example of increased industry, 
intel igence and enterprize. 


We would, however, regard the endowment 
by the legislature no schools and boards ofagri- 
culture or the adoption of other efficient means 
for the promotion of agricultural knowledge, as 
of far more importance to the farmer than any 
direct pecuniary bounties on his productions. 
And whenever e lightened public opinion shall 
be aroused end directed to this vastly important 
subject, we hazard little in predicting that all 
these things will be carried out in practice, and 
produce their wonted effects. Their suecess— 
their extraordinary and incalculable benefit to 
the interests of agriculture has been amply and 
strikingly illustrated in other lands and nations; 
and while the laws of our moral and of physi- 
cal and vegetable nature remain unchanged by 
the great Creator of all, the same operating 
causes will assuredly, re-produce the same be- 
neficent results. 

We observe that the Ejitor of the Franklin 
Farmer, in noticing a late article of ours on this 
subject, while he applauds the policy in other 
States, does not seem to think it necessary in 
hisown. This is, certainly, a most flattering 
compliment to the well known—the proverbial 
enterprize of the people of Kentucky. Indeed 
if the policy could be dispensed with any where, 
we should think it might be in that modern Ar- 
cadia of woodland pastures, and browsing herds 
and bounteous crops. But as the art of farm- 

ing has not arrived at its perfection any where 
—at least in these United States; we may well 
doubt the propriety of abandoning any of the 
If direct 
Legislative bounties, (which form but one and 


legitimate means of its improvement. 


by no means the most important item of the 
policy we are advocating,) should not be con- 


sidered expedient in every location and ‘under 
all circumstances, we will doubtless; all agree 
that the diffusion of practical and scientific 
knowledge of his calling, whether by Legisla. 
tive aid or otherwise, and the union therewith 
of energy industry and enterprize, however ori- 
ginated and fostered constitute the richest bles. 
sings—the most salutary “bounties” which hu. 
man power can bestow upon the farmer. 


“ 





Murver,—We observe that several of the 
most respectable agricultural journals in the 
country, are advising the farmor to put to death 
his. super-annuated and useless horses. We 
must confess, that we havé been somewhat 
shocked at this proposition. 'What!—deliber. 
ately shoot down or cut the throat ofa faith. 
ful old servant whose toil and sweat have, fora 
long series of years, contributed to our wealth 
and pleasure--because we may happen to grudge 
him, for a few brief years, the annual stipend 
of provender, which the noble, generous, docile 
and affectionate animal has so well and faith. 
4 fully paid for in the years past of his laborious 
life. We freely admit that this destruction 
might be economical in a certain sense; and so 
also it might be vastly economical in the poor 
man, under certain circumstances, to kill off a 
half dozen of his younger children—and the 
practice which prevails in many heathen coun. 
iries of putting out of the way the aged and 
helpless father and mother might upon the same 
principle, be pronounced the very acme of e- 
conomy. Remembering, however, the trite ad- 
age “Ne quid nimis” (too much of a good thing 
is good for nothing) we should, certainly, hesi- 
tate a little before either advising the one or ap- 
proving the other. ; 
We have an old horse near 20 years of age; 
but if it required the gilded oats of Caligula’s 
Consular steed to keep him, he should undoubt- 
edly have that costly food, while able to furnish 
it, before we would, either, put him off to be 
worked and starved to death, or, illustrate our 
gratitude by destroying him in cold blood. “A 
merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 








Whilst we acknowledge the good sense of our 
| correspondent’s communication who signs him- 
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self “A Subscriber,” we mustgdissent from his 
position that our climate is too warm for grass. 
We believe that a large proportion of the State 
is well adapted to this lucrative and delightful 


culture. 
Root Crors,—We should regard, as a most 


auspicious era in our agricultural history, the 
partial substitution of root crops for the present 
almost exclusive cultivation of the Indian corn 
as food for stock. We would, by no means, 
wish to impede the profitable production of the 
latter indispensable crop; but we do insist upon 
the great importance—profit and economy of 
thelatter. We could indite a lengthened trea- 
tise on this subject; but instead thereof, we re- 
fer our readers to a short but excellent article 
on a preceding page of this number, on the cul- 
ture of the Mangel Wurtzel; and we request the 
farmer seriously to reflect ifa few acres of his 
corn ground might not be appropriately and use- 
fully put to the growing of this or some other 
valuable root crop. We have no doubt that 
any who might feel disposed to try the experi- 
ment the ensuing Spring, would find it unfold 
to their enterprize an untold source of cheap 
and healthful food for all kinds of farm stock. 
The seed of any of the ordinary root crops may 
be easily procured, ata trifling cost, in the 
Eastern cities, by the merchants who are go- 
ing and returning at almost all seasons of the 


year. 
Norra Caroiina ENTERPRIZzE.—At the last 


sitting of the Legislature of No. Carolina, an 
appropriation of.$8000 was voted for the pur- 
pose of draining the waters of Mattamuskeet 
lake—situate in Hyde county. The canal, 
three miles long and forty feet wide, has been 
completed and the draining commenced. It is 
computed that perhaps 60,600 acres of excee- 








dingly fertile land will be redeemed by this ex- 


periment. If successful (and there is no rea- 


son to doubt it) this is probably the beginning 
of a series of similar experiments, which must, 
greatly, increase the wealth and agricultural 
According to the re- 
port of a competent civil engineer, employed 
by the State so long ago as the year 1826, to 
survey all the lands, within her territory, cov- 
ered by lakes and other . useless waters, there 


prosperity of the State. 


are hundreds of thousands of acres, thus situas 
ted, which may be reclaimed to cultivation at 
a comparatively trifling expense. When we 
remember, in connexion with this enterprize, 
the rail-roads projected and now in the progress 
of construction by this respectable State of som. 
niferous reputation, we are inspired with the 
pleasing belief that she is certainly, now, wide 
awake to her true interests. 





The handsome communication of Judge Peck *° 
to the Jonesborough Advertiser, which occupies 
a preceding page describes a very interesting 
spot in this county—though not more so, na- 
turally perhaps,than many portions of an exten. 
sive and comparatively unexplored mountain 
region, similarly situated, in this and Carter 
counties. This district of country, no doubt, 
embodies abundant mineral riches—which need 
only a proper developement to evince their vast 
value and importance. Nothing can more 
strikingly exemplify the propriety of a complete 
geological survey of the State than sucha con- 
sideration. Surely there can be no object more 
viously demanding the action of our Legisla- 
ture than the investigation of the natural re- 
sources,and mi iwral wealth which a benevolent 
Providence has, no doubt, deposited, bountifully 
in the bosom of our soil. Now, especially, that 
our State is projecting Internal Improvements 
on so magnificent a scale, a geological survey 
is the more urgently, necessary—as develope. 
ments of resources and material would, probably 
be the result, which might greatly facilitate 
their progress and completion. Indeed such 
a survey should have been the first step in the 
prosecution of these great works, 

Tennessee claims the honor of having been 
the second state in the Union to appropriate her 
public funds for Geological purposes; and she 
still employs a geologist for a short period of 
the year. These measures, however, have been 
inefficient because of their partial and limited 
operation. Weare at present far—far behind 
many of our sister states in this important 
branch of public enterprise. Occupying the 
honorable stand we have, recently, taken in the 
cause of Internal Improvement, our neglect of 
this primary element of their economical con. 
struction and final success, is in bad taste, as 
well as indicative ofa contracted and defective 











policy. 
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From ‘the Boston Transcript. 
MR. COKE, THE NORFOLK FARMER. 


It wasmentioned yesterday, as one of the 
items of intelligence from England, that the 
venerable Mr. Coke, the early and. staunch> 
friend of the. United States when they were 
struggling Colonies, had been elevated to the 
Peerage by the Queen Victoria, by the title of 
Viscount Coke and Ear] of Leicester. By the 
same packet that brought us that intelligence, 
we received the following opportune letter from 
our English correspondent, 


Holkam Hall, June, 1837. 

This place, which is near Wells, and within 
view, like that town, of the northern coast of 
the country, is renowned throughout England 
at least, as the seat and especially as the farm 
of old Mr. Coke, the Farther of the Farmers of 
Norfolk; andI am happy, therefore, to have 
enjoyed an excellent opportunity of seeing the 
estate. - I shall not probably find in Great Brit- 
ain, a better. specimen either of the style of life 
of a ‘good old country gentleman’ of this realm, 
and of the ancient school, or ofthe management 
of a first-rate practical proprictor’s estate. Let 
me begin by giving you some idea of the latter; 
premising that this is the same Mr. Coke who 
moved, in the House of Commons, the discon. 
tinuance of the American war of 75, and whe, 
having carried it in that excited body by a ma. 
jority of onx, was himself, at the suggestion of 
his friend Mr. Fox, appointed at the head of a 
committee to take upan address to his majesty 
George III., in pursuance of the vote. This he 
did in his farmer’s dress, with his white topp’d 
boots and frock on, for that was the costume.— 
Every American must respect the old man for 
this achievement, and they will not like him less 
to know, that every day at his table, during the 
barbarous war, he was accustomed, as he often 
declares now, to drink the health of General 
Washington as the greatest man in existence. 
This liberal spirit has always distinguished Mr. 
Coke, and-he began his careef in Parliament 
with the war itself, and remained in if near 
60 years. Were he still a member, which his 
age [82] now prevents, he would be by many 
years the “Farther ofthe House.” 

Well! now for the estate; and first, merely 
asa farmer’s. The land here is about 3,500 
acres; nearly the whole ofitis enclosed by a 
neat high brick wall, extending a circuit of 10 
miles. -This comprises the plantations of wood, 
and a beautiful “lake,” asthey call it, both of 
which are wholly artificial. ‘The latter is the 
finest artificial water I ever saw, and quite de- 
ceived me. Nothing could appear more origin- 
ally rural thanits borders, which are complete- 
ly overshadowed with forests, and as wild alto. 





. gether as if I had discovered them and tho lake 


itself, in the depth of some solitude of Michi- 
gan. _ All these woods have been planted. The 
estate is plentifully sprinkled over with various 
species of trees, in copses, in acres of forest, 
and in avenues; and all is artificial work, and 
yet that art is so perfect, that the warmest lov- 
er of nature cannot desire more. Instead of a 
mere park, in one body, it is as one wants it— 
every where an ornament and a shelter—over 
hill and dale—but no where in excess, or yet 
in the way of the farmer. Immediately around 
the mansion, (of which hereafter,) indeed, are 
only gardens, walks, and a wide extent of vel- 
vet lawns on every side; but even these latter 
are marked with the owner’s scheme of the 
practical. Itis not only the pheasant I see 
shuffling about here in the'cool shades. It is 
not alone the graceful deer that browze ‘and 
bound along these soft lawns. These are a 
charm to the eye, and I like the taste which al- 
lows them this sweet free range, and which 
saves the peor beautiful creatures from all harm. 
Here are the woods too. As I rode through 
their long winding lanes to-day on horseback, 
the air was filled with the perfume of forest 
flowers, and with the chirping and fluttering of 
birds. ‘The yellow-hammer whirled away. on 
his gay speckled wings, as we trotted up to him; 
the shining blue jay glanced “ikea javelin by;” 
and “the woodpecker tapped at the hellow beach 
tree.’ 


I might have dreamed myself in woods of 
Paradise, with all their “starry depth of flowers,” 
ere man had sinned: only at intervals we came 
on the edge of the lawn, or the arable land, and 
the mansion with its cultivated splendor soon 
drove that vision from my soul. Here, howev- 
er,is nature in abundance. The place is rich 
with the mere luxuries of nature; richer than 
ever Roman table was with luscious luxuries of 
art. And yet, I say; the whole is marked with 
utility, and there is such an abundance of prac- 
tical, that the luxuries is only enough to relieve 
the monotony, and to refresh the eye and the 
spirit that may sometimes weary even of the 
continual sight of supervision of such a spec- 
tacle or management 9s this. The remoter 
lawns are spotted with little: floeks of sheep, of 
which over 3,000 are kept on the place, of the 
famous Southern Devon breed. One meets also 
in the pastures, those fine, sleek, bright looking 
cattle, browzing in herds. There are more than 
300 of them, including an immense dairy, be- 
sides Scotch cattle. Beyond the lawns, one 
gets at once into the cultivation, and a ring of 
this, skirted and sheltered here,and there with 
avenues and copses of trees, encircles the whole 
estate. [rode along the edge of a field of 130 
acres of barley, in one place. In another were 
60 acres of wheat; and there were also two fizlds 
of peas of 25 and 27 acres. 
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The-arable land is divided about equally be- 
tween these grains, turnips and grass, which 
four crops, sométimes having grass for tWo sea- 
sons, constitute the routine of the succession of 
tillageon the same ground.- “There are- in cul- 


tivation at present about 430 acres of wheat and 


vch, and in fine “condition. The head 
pit Sy hat 30 bushels an acre is rather 
an indifferent crop, °nd@ that 40 and 50 are 
more “the right thing.” lt must be borne in 
mind, when [ say this, that Holkam has been 
completely made over by Mr. Coke. Whenhe 
succeeded to the estate, it was a mere desert. 
There were no trees here even, aud it was hard- 
ly believed the land would let them grow. Mr. 
Coke says the rabbits were the only creatures 
wh dlive onit, and they were starving! 
Now what.a triumph is this! Go with me to- 
day into this village of Holkam, which belongs 
virtually to the estate, and lives by it in one 
way or another. Here are about 500 persons 
probably besides those sent off, well provided for 
elsewhere. . Their cottages are a curiosity of 
rural neatness and comfort. » 


Little gardens surrounded them, and flowers 
hang out of the windows and climb over the 
door-way. Some 150 persons are employed on 
the farmalone. Then in the garden, the light 
acres of which are surrounded with a wall 1500 
yards long,and 14 feet high, are perhaps 40 
more; in the brick-yard, 20; in the blacksmith’s 
shop 10; and».some wheel wrights and game 
keepers, I: daresay; and alittle army of servants 
of course, for in the mansion, when the family 
are here, 20 females alone are employed. The 
women do some work alone on the farm; such 
as weeding the grain, which, as well as the 
peas, and in fact all the crops, is drilled. Isaw 
20 women in.one field, weeding. Beyond that, 
and outside of the walls of the regular estate, 
we came to a “little bit” of a plantation of only 
600 more. Here they were hard at work. In 
one field where turnips were sowing, all the 
processes went onat once. There were 20 men 
and boys spreading manure out of five or six 
carts drawn by 3 horses each, (of which there 
are 100 on the place;) 5 or 6 ploughs drawn by 
2, who ploughed without a driver; then 2 cast- 
iron round rolls, by 2; 3 or 4 harrows, by 1; 
2 drill machines, self-sowing by 2; and then 
the harrow again, brought up the rear. Hor. 
ses were used chiefly, but some oxen also, and 
these were Devon. 1 noticed their walk, which 
is brisk and light as that offthe best horse.— 
They are not large, but snug, sleek and strong 
with small eyes and short horns, a boy rides on 
the back of one of them, and guides them with 
a slight bridle, talking to them as our farmers 
do toa horse. ‘Two of these creatures drew a 
water,cart into a pond near by, where, by a 
plugin the bottom, it was filled in a half amin. 


ute, E ought to speak of the alms-house for the 
old, and the schdols for the young, and of the 
farming system more in detail, but there is no 
room. I will only add, that young farmers 
come here to learn the science. Isaw four: of 
rthem ‘riding. over the grounds this morning, 
who are under the care of the. manager, The 
whole place is considered a model of both the 
science and art of farming. 





THE FRUITS OF GOOD TILLAGE. 

We remember to have read somewhere, of an 
old gentleman who owned” a large vinéyare.— 
Beside this farm he was blessed with two daugh- 
ters. _On the marriage of the eldest ‘he pro- 
portioned her off with’ one-third of his farm, 
and behold the remaining acres produced quite 
as much fruit and wine as before. Soon after 
he married his young daughter and gave her 
an equal dowry with the first, and still the re- 





maining third of his soil yielded’ as much as his 
entire original plantation. Good farmers will 
see no mystery in this. ‘The moral of the story 
is, that as his farm became smaller he cultiva- 
ted it more, and the same amount of labor upon, 
a few acres, will make it produce the fruit of 
many. 





There is a great difference between bad. til- 
lage and good tillage. Some farmers—no, some 
earth scrapers, merely scratch up the soil, and 
dropping their seed haphazard, trust to the 
change of the season. It is not wondered at, 
that such tampers have toscratch hard for a. 
living. We have heard many complain that 
large farms did not pay. the expense of their cul- 
tivation—that manure is too expensive to use. 
The earth was therefore lazily scratched up suf- 
ficient to destroy the face of the soil, and the 
seed thrown away upon it. We need not say 
that such farmers have but little grain to sell, 
and not much money in these hard times, to put 
out at interest. 


Take another case, however; that of the 
farmer who makes his farm his pride, who 
means to show his labor and his skill upon every 
acre, and mark the difference. The land pays 
treble value upon its surface for all that has 
been bestowed upon it. The owner enriches 


the soil, and the soil in its turn enriches: its 
owner. 


Every farmer to make his farma source of 
profit should make ita source of pride. What- 
ever portion of the soil is cultivated, should be 
well cultivated. ‘The point should be not to 
have many, but richacres. The means where- 
by husbandry is improved and facilitated, should 
be studied and employed. By such careful at- 
tention,a continual pleasure will be found in ag- 








wards of good tillage.—Germantown Tel. 
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go We heard a hearty and thrifty 
ing farmer inquiring, in a store in State- 


n knew of a place in a-store 


where he cuuld put oné of hissons: At the risk |b 
. Of being thought impertinent, we asked Mee if ; 
a boy 


: las of a place in the country wheré 
“Was wanted to turn up the sod. He said he did 
fof then; he wanted a hand a while ago, but he 
hited this man, pointing ‘to his companion, a 
shale; hearty man of thirty-five.—This led to 
some r conversation in which we learned, 
that the farmer thought it best to send his sons 
into the city; tolearn to trade, particularly if 
they were not of stout constitution, and supply 
their places by hiring men to work on his farm. 
Tn this opinion the honest farmer—is by no 
means s ar, but we apprehend that the ad- 
vocates of his doctrine lie under a sad mistake. 
The love of speculation and the hopes of accu- 
mulating an independent fortune, or, at least, a 
competency, without actual personal labor, are 
the curse of New England.—To country. boys 
at 15 or 16, the difficulties of trade and the 
dangerous uncertainties of shop+keeping are 
inconceivable. They see nothing but ease and 
happiness in the employment of the well-dressed 
clerks of the counting house, and forthwith they 
must leave the farm, where money is turned up 
in every furrow, and health sparkles on every 
blade of grass, to throw away half'a dozen years 
of the spring of life behind a counter. Their 
minority is closed, and they must then enter 
upon the world with little or no improvement 
in their moral, intellectual or physical habits, 
with no capital but their integrity and good 
name (if luckily they have been able to ass 
through such a dangerous apprenticeship with- 
out loss of these qualities) where with to com- 
mence business, and with the knowledge of no 
profession,but one that is full of competitors, 
and which offers them no prospect of indepen. 
dence. The city is crow¢e! with shop-kec pers 
and there is no branch of what may be called 
trade that isnot overdone. Ifa young man ob. 
tains credit for a small stock of dry goods, or 
hardware of grcceries, ten chances to one he is 
unable to meet the first payment,and ifhe should 
be so fortu as to have turned his stock and 
made a sifiall profit by the revolution,the sacond 
or.third period of payment finds him unprepar- 
* ed‘and he must either clear out (as the phrase 
is) and seek a living at some other rémoter: 
place, or he must write “Agent,” under ‘his 
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The Claremont Eagle says. ~ 


The Claremont Ox, Olympus, raised by I sas 


Hubbard, Esq. of this vise, 2 aaapdeasa ets 
been purchased of that gentleman, and in the 
course of the next or the fullowing. week will 
go to New York city, where agriculturists and 
others will have an opportunity of examining 
him, and perhaps gratifyin their palates with 
a “taste of his quality.” The Olympus is un. 


questionably the largest and noblest aniia! of | 


the kind ever raised in this country. He 
five years old last January, &nd now weig)s 
three thousand five hundred pounds’ He is weil 
proportioned, and weighs 800 mére® than the 
great ox Columbus, though nearly three years 
younger than the latter, when last weighed and 
exhibited-in Boston. He isin fact & mountain 
of beef, as his name would seem to indicate, and 
is well described by the poet 
—''He stood <> 
Fair on his limbs and, like Olympas, high. 


Was 


And vast from side to side—’ . ye 
He will be shipped down the river nexteweek, 
give the Hartford people a call between the 
15th and 20ih, and take the safest conveyance 
to the city of epieures, Kasyeasy! good King 
Olympus! “’Fhis side up with care.” 
Rernsertion or Human Terte: 
Dentists have been warned, of late, by the _per- 
nicious effects produced hy the use of teeth ta- 
ken from the Dead, to abandon a ‘practice now 
pretty extensively followed in large cities. A 
dreadful and fatal case of disease, In. one in- 
stance,was in this way communicated to a lady, 
whose jaws. and facéipresented a horrible spec- 
tacle before she found relief im death.—[ Medt- 
cal Journal. alec es 
- The House of Representatives passed, on 
the 11th inst.. the bill to protect the, eitizens 





“neme, on the sign, and struggle with his debts 


and his bad luck a little longer. The result of | 


ly weapons. 


of this State from the too premalent.gee.cfgios? 
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